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“O aching time! O moments big as years! 

All, as ye pass, Swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 

That unbelief has not space to breathe.’’—Xea/s. 


—_—_<e—__—__ 


Why Mourn So Many? 


A FRIEND'S OFFERING TO ‘‘ THE FEDERATIONIST." 


I’m only one of the many, yet many a one am I, 
I live to toil, and toil to live, that I may die, 
My first breath was a sob, my last will heave a sigh. 


Oh, how I mourn for the many, for the many who always 
mourn, 

The many born aweeping, who weep because they’re born, 

For the weakling’s helpless freedom, adrift amidst the storm. 


Oh, that the few were not so many, that the maay were more 
few, 

That the true were always many, and the false were always 
true, 

That all the proud ones labored, and proudly labored, too. 
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A Hopeful View. 
BY T. V. POWDERLY. 


Elbowing and shoving its way, crowding forward 
to take its place in the front row, comes number one 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST with brave old 
John Swinton in the lead pointing out the silver lining 
under the clouds. Turning the pages over one is in- 
clined to wonder why this infant did not raise its voice 
before and demand its place in the field of literature 
as a defender of the rights of labor. I know that the 
FEDERATIONIST modestly asserts that it is ‘“‘Devoted 
to the labor interests and voicing the demands of the 
trade union movement” but will do more than that, 
it will voice the demands of labor generally, it will 
battle for the cause of oppressed humanity and it will 
do its work well ifthe first number is an indication of 
what the future has in store for the magazine. In these 
hard times, when we hear of unpaid store bills, doc- 
tor’s bills and Wilson’s bill it strikes one as rather odd 
to find Swinton taking such ‘‘A hopeful view under 
black clouds.’’ With so many men out of employment, 
with starvation stalking abreast of the man who seeks 
for work and bread, with the worshippers of the single 
(gold) standard in undisturbed possession of the front 
pews and bowed down in silent adoration before the 
same old golden calf, it suggests the inquiry ‘‘How can 


John Swinton take a hopeful view of such a gloomy 
future as appears to be spread out ahead of us?’’ For 
answer one has but to turn to the last page of the first 
number of the FEDERATIONIST and there will be found 
cause for hope, there will be found an inspiration 
which will lighten up black clouds for the thoughtful 
reformers who have given careful deliberation to what 
they have been preaching for many a year. Read the 
Political Programme of the trade unionists of Great 
Britain and then pause for a few moments to ask 
wherein that programme differs from the one that we 
of the United States can say amen to? Many years 
ago a man, who lived ahead of his time—so they said, 
dared to voice this sentiment; ‘‘The world is my 
country and all men are my brothers.’”’ Had it been 
fashionable to burn men at the stake at that time there 
is no doubt but that Thomas Paine would have had 
fagots piled high around him and be given but a few 
moments to make his farewell to the earth for saying 
that. Thomas Paine died but his words lived on and 
in the closing hours of the greatest of all the centuries 
we find the workmen of Great Britain setting fortha 
political programme which wil! dovetail into the re- 
form platforms of New York and Pennsylvania as 
nicely asit fits into the advanced minds of Great 
Britain. 

If a state convention of workingmen were to meet 
to-morrow at Albany, Harrisburg, Columbus, or any 
other State capital where the factory and workshop 
does its hammering and smoking, and adopt that 
programme word for word we would 4nd no fault 
with it, and we would say; ‘‘ This thing should have 
been done long ago.’’ Truly all men are our broth- 
ers, but whether we recognize them as kinsmen or 
not, we have to admit that the causes which produce 
such depressing effects on all of us are the same, and 
if that will not cause us to realize that we are brothers 
nothing can. Brothers should love each other ; misery 
loves company ; we of the United States complain of 
misery as do our English neighbors, and as a conse- 
quence we are company, and being company to 
misery, why, we must love each other, and that 
makes us brothers. You see I had but little difficulty 
in scraping up a relationship, just as John Swinton 
found it easy to feel so hopeful when he began to 
examine that cloud. That we find ourselves discuss— 
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ing such a programme is of itselfa reason why we 
should feel not only hopeful but encouraged. 

In these days, when the latter day highwayman is 
extracting the dimes and dollars from the pockets of 
producers, through the manipulation of electric light 
and gas machine stocks, when telephones, telegraphs 
and railroads are assuming proportions which threaten 
to obliterate state and county lines, when they are 
potent in directing editorials and wording sermons, 
it is seemly and proper that the eighth and ninth sec- 
tions of that programme should receive attention at the 
hands of members of trades unions and all who labor 
for a living. 

Take the electric car as the subject for the remain- 
der of this letter. In our crowded cities rents are high 
and accommodations meagre. A few small rooms at 
the top of three or four flights of rickety stairs, with 
light, air and sunshine striving for the mastery over 
the thick smoke from a factory smoke-stack, is where 
many a father and mother devote the few spare mo- 
ments at their command to the moral education of 
their children. They can learn nothing of nature, for 
the green fields are far away, the babbling brook can 
whisper no soothing tales to them, and from tenement 
to workshop, from workshop to the cemetery is the 
story of thousands of lives and deaths each year. 

The question of country home and city workshop 
can be solved if we put into practical operation the 
eighth section of the programme we speak of and se- 
cure ‘the municipal ownership of street cars and gas 
and electric plants for public distribution of light, 
heat and power.’’ We have in every large city of the 
United States a line of electric street railroad doing 
the work of hours—of horse car performance—in 
minutes. These lines run out to suburban towns 
where the speculator has his grip on the land and 
where building lots are ata premium. It frequently 
happens that the stockholders of the electric railroad 
are the owners of the speculative acres, but even soa 
residence in such a neighborhood is preferable to one 
at the top of a tenement and it is out on the land that 
people should live instead of where a single spider 
may weave, in twenty-four hours, enough web to hide 
all the sunshine that the landlord will let in through 
a back window. While living im the city, at the top 
of the tenement, the workman is taxed for street 
building and repairs. He may -stand in his front 
yard—at the bottom of the last flight of stairs in the 
hall way, and look out on the electric cars as thev flit 
past and if he is of a reflective turn of mind he will 
think something like this: ‘‘I have to pay taxes to 
repair that street, but the most valuable part of it is 
monopolized by a syndicate which owns that electric 
railroad. It is true that the damage to the centre of 
the street is not great and they tell me I don’t have 
to pay for it. I am taxed to pay for two-thirds of the 
street, but then by reason of the fact that all 
traffic, save that of the electric cars alone, is 
driven from the centre of the street to the two sides 
the wear and tear is increased one-third on the 
parts of the streets which I must keep in repair. 

While this electric railway is driving traffic to both 
sides of the street and thus increasing my street taxes 


one-third the corporation is not required to pay any 
additional taxes and I ride no cheaper than if I did 
not so generously provide street accommodations for 
its cars. I find also that the poles are zig-zagging the 
streets, monopolizing the best places on the curb line 
and detracting from the appearance of dwellings and 
buildings generally. Other privileges are granted the 
new railroad and when I examine into the matter 
closely I find that I must assist in paying for these 
things. On consideration I believe it would be best 
to municipalize this railroad and make it amenable to 
city ordinance. By doing this the revenue which now 
goes in a steady stream to the stockholders, who may 
live in a distant State or Europe, will flow into the 
city treasury and in consequence my taxes will be 
reduced. I speak to a councilman about the matter 
and then write ‘a piece for the papers.’ I am horri- 
fied to find that they object to my reasoning, not only 
that but they abuse me for advising such a thing. 
They say that if we municipalize the street railroads 
we will have to have new city officials and that will be 
a source of corruption, it will lead to bribery and 
theft. Again I put on my thinking cap and attempt 
to solve the problem.’’ Mr. Editor, permit me to 
relate my own experience on a street car in this city. 
One day last summer I satin an open car, the con- 
ductor started from the back end of the car to collect 
fares. I heard a young man, who sat near me say, in 
response to the conductor’s: ‘‘ fare please,’’ ‘‘ thirty- 
three.’”’ I observed that the conductor passed on 
without further ceremony, he asked for no money and 
the young man paid none. When he came to me and 
said: ‘‘fare please,’’ I said, ‘‘thirty-three,’’ but it 
did not have the same effect on him that it did when 
the other man said it. He looked at me a moment, 
again asked for fare and again I said, ‘‘ thirty-three.’’ 
He then went back to the other passenger and said : 
‘* What is your number,” and the answer was “ thirty- 
three.’’ He returned to me and said, ‘‘I want to see 
it.’ I told him I did not understand him, that I 
heard the man say ‘‘thirty-three,’’ that he did not 
have to pay fare after saying it, that I had as good a 
right to say ‘‘thirty-three’’ as he had and as good a 
right to ride free after giving that pass word as he, 
but it did no good for he stopped the car to put me 
off. I discovered that “‘ thirty-three ’’ was the number 
of the man’s pass and that he was a member of the 
city council. Inquiry developed the fact that every 
councilman was known by a number, that every re- 
porter carried a pass and that every influential citizen 
could mumble out a number and ride free. 

Then I began to understand why it was so hard to con- 
vince these men that the rails, cars, wires and lightning 
should be taken under the right of eminent domain 
and managed for the good of all the people, instead 
of the stockholders, councilmen and newspaper men. 
Then I wondered why any sane man would say that 
to place the electric cars and rails under the control 
and ownership of the municipality would inaugurate 
an era of corruption in official life. I wondered how 
much worse a city official could be with the electric 
railroad owned by the city than to sit with his hand 
open, palm up, in expectation of a bribe from a cor- 
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poration for services rendered corporate interests. 
Would it not be cheaper, and less productive of cor- 
ruption and dishonesty, for the city to issue these 
numbers, or passes, and turn the revenue into the 
municipal treasury ? Would it not increase the wages 
of the workmen to reduce his taxes? Would it not 
make the employee more independent and careful to 
know that he was part owner of the car he operated ? 
Would it not make it easier to reach the vacant lands 
outside of the city, where God’s air could be breathed 
in its purity, if the city owned the street railroad, and 
would not fares be cheaper for workers living outside 
of the city? Careful study of this question will 
demonstrate that the true solution of our rapid transit 
question, and the reaping of the benefits therefrom, 
lies in the placing of these agencies under municipal 
ownership and control. 

I hope the trade unionists of the United States will 
vote to mix independent labor politics with their 
other religions in future. By so doing they need not 
become partisans, for a partisan is frequently the 
most unreliable kind of a man ; he becomes so wedded 
to his party that his principles willin time be moulded 
by expediency, and when his kind secures a majority 
there is a necessity for another new party. Let us be 
independent enough to prevent any party taking a 
mortgage on us, and then we can direct parties in- 
stead of being directed by them. 

Sadeaiice mci ccaciammsnisi 


Civil Law and the Labor Conflict. 
BY PROF, JOHN BASCOM, 


Principles which in one stage of society have one 
bearing, may, in an advanced stage of society, have 
a very diferent bearing. 

Among the things, therefore, most needful to be 
done, and very difficult to be done, is the reshaping 
of ideas, long contended for and of wide application, 
by concessions, modifications and correlative notions, 
till they adjust themselves to the new wants that 
society is constantly disclosing by its own develop- 
ment. The more practical and fundamental the 
principle, the less readily does it accept a fresh rela- 
tion. 

Thus religious truth is especially refractory under 
the new claims constantly laid upon it. 

This difficulty is obtrusive in civil law. A fortu- 
nate method once established, a sound principle once 
enunciated, become shore lines within which all later 
tossings of social and political strife are to be con- 
fined. 

This tendency to undue rigidity of law is not less 
apparent in a democratic than in an aristocratic com- 
munity. Predominant principles are as readily tyran- 
nical in the one case as in the other. The bent and 
bias of a great people are as formidable and as much 
to be dreaded as the bent and bias of a ruling class. 
Thus we, in our National government and in the gov- 
ernments of our several States, are striving to give a 
sharp statement to the legal principles that for the 
moment possess us, and then to set them up in the 
form of constitutional laws as final rulesofaction. If 
we succeeded in making our constitutions as inflexi- 


ble as we strive to render them, we should bind the 
body politic in splints which might, indeed, repair a 
passing injury, but would certainly become an intoler- 
able embarrassment, and ultimately provoke revolu- 


. tion. No comprehensive truth, no legal principle, no 


social method, is final or subserves identical purposes 
in different periods, or can escape in its use repeated 
submission to all the changeable processes of life. 

This statement is especially applicable to judicial 
law. The social conditions under which we are now 
employing it are, in very important particulars, dis- 
tinct from those under which it has arisen. The wis- 
dom and constructural force of law must now show 
themselves, not by a reiterated assertion of the ideas 
hitherto prevalent, nor by a simply logical extension 
of them in use, but by the recognition of correlative 
ideas, which shall give room for new social forces, 
striving to disclose themselves. 

An example quite in order is the obligation of con- 
tracts. The earlier strength of the Supreme Court of 
the United States was employed in enforcing this ob- 
ligation on the States, as in the Dartmouth College 
case. Later, it was found necessary to admit two 
counter and corrective principles. First. That no 
monopoly should be established by inference ; that it 
must be expressed in implicit terms in the charter, 
Second. That no legislature could waive its police 
power—the convenience and safety of the community 
remain forever open to the protection of new regula- 
tions. This last principle gave the victory to the peo- 
ple in their contention with railways in the seventies. 
The earlier tendency would have left the best inter- 
ests of the community helpless in the presence of 
these corporations. 

There is no more certain social truth in our time, 
if we look comprehensively and sympathetically at 
the development of society during the present cen- 
tury, than that combinations among workmen are an 
essential means of progress. The single workman is 
far too weak to make satisfactory terms with his em- 
ployer, or to resist the sweep of untoward events in 
the social world. Any class of laborers whose mem- 
bers act separately are liable to come under a sweat- 
ing process from which there is no escape, and in the 
presence of which the employer is only a little less 
helpless than the employed. The need of that com- 
bination which has assumed the form of trade-unions 
is so obvious, as a condition of social growth, that we 
shall assume its necessity without argument. It only 
makes answer to those other terrific combinations 
which we know as corporations, companies, trusts, 
and which all the discoveries and inventions of our 
time unite in clothing with an irresistible panoply of 
pow:r. The trade-union is the simplest and most 
direct assertion of himself by the workman. 

But the need, the superlative, economic, social and 
moral need, of these combinations conceded, the tra- 
ditions of judicial law at once receive a rude shock. 
Cherished principles are no longer applicable, in the 
familiar, remedial way, to the changed conditions. 
Judicial law, while occupied in resisting monopolies, 
constantly issuing from the power of the throne or the 
power of individuals, had occasion to lay the utmost 
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emphasis on the freedom of trade ; and to treat as a 
criminal conspiracy any combination that in any way 
interfered with that liberty. -The battle for human 
rights, in the form in which it was then being waged, 
made this principle supreme. The contention lay 
between commercial liberty and legal privilege ; and 
the more free, more progressive, impulse justly asserted 
itself. 

When, however, the ground of conflict was shifted, 
and the battle lay between the weak and the strong— 
the employee and the employer—within the field of 
commerce itself, the principle of the freedom of trade 
lost its preéminence, and took on, in reference to 
human rights widely considered, an averse relation. 

The right to combine no longer meant the right to 
oppress, but the right to resist oppression ; the effort 
was not to destroy the balance of social power by 
monopoly, but to restore the balance ; opposing 
adequate, concentrated action on the one side to 
adequate concentrated action on the other. 

But if combination was to be allowed in the com- 
mercial world, new principles must come withit, The 
strike and the boycott, undesirable as we may think 
them, are the most simple, peaceful and direct means 
of making combination effective, of arming it with 
power. Hence the new assertion that men may do 
collectively without offense, what they can, without 
offense, do individually. Herein is an immense ex- 
tension of liberty, The trade-union gains legal foot- 
ing, and can maintain itself by all the peaceful re- 
sources of its members. Henceforward it is a social 
power to be reckoned with. The principle of the 
freedom of trade gives ground before the yet larger 
principle of liberty in social evolution. 

But judicial law is tooinflexible, both in itself and 
in its essential form of unfolding, to meet readily an 
exigency like this. It is one among the purposes of 
statute law to bend judicial principles, incapable of 
being bent within themselves, and so give new 
starting points to social progress. Thus the labor, 
movement, from the beginning, has been dependent 
on legislation, and without it could have gotten no 
legal status. Public opinion and statute law have ac- 
cepted labor organizations. They have also accepted 
strikes, and partially accepted boycotts. These con- 
cessions, quite in the teeth of cardinal judicial 
principles, are reluctantly conceded by our courts, 

The recent decision of Judge Ricks, in the Circuit 
Court of Toledo, was in restraint of a boycott, in- 
stituted by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
against freight from a railroad on which a strike was 
in progress. The court affirmed that the employee of 
a railroad was not at liberty to refuse to render his 
service except under conditions consonant with the 
public welfare. This decision separates the occupa- 
tion of a public carrier from other occupations, and 
reapplies to it, in a modified form, the principle of the 
freedom of trade. The exigencies of trade are to 
overrule social exigencies, as conceived and enforced 
by any single class of workmen. 


he decision of Judge Billings in New sea 


seems to go much further than this, An injunction 
was brought against the leader of a strike, and sus- 
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tained by the court on the ground that it interfered 
with inter-state commerce. This judgment rests on 
a common law principle under which almost any 
strike could be restrained as opposed to the freedom 
of trade. 

The practical conclusion from these cases is that 
judicial law, having arisen in protection of another set 
of interests than those now betore us, is not able ade- 
quately to meet the new social conditions. We need 
in many ways to supplement it by statute law, not in 
disregard of the cardinal contentions of the past, but 
in a wise renewal of the same temper in the present. 

Thus, if we conclude—as perhaps we may well con- 
clude—that the public welfare does not concede the 
same liberty of action to the employee on railroads as 
in other forms of labor, then, certainly, having taken 
from him the means of personal defense, we should 
furnish legal defenses in place of them. In one in- 
divisible act we should provide for the safety of the 
individual, and the collective interests involved. We 
ought not to satisfy ourselves with enforcing an old 
principle when it plainly requires the modification of 
anew one. We ought not to force any class of work- 
men to choose between a loss of social advantages 
and violent revolutionary methods. This view of the 
circumstances is the more urgent in the case of rail- 
roads, as the United States courts are, of all courts, 
the most powerful, the furthest removed from the 
popular mind, and the most firmly planted on com- , 


\ mon law. 
The combinations of capital are, in a limited degree, 


like those of labor; the necessary result of altered 
economic conditions. 

So far as this is true, they can hardly in turn be put 
down by an abstract principle. The pooling of the 
returns of railroads is not unfrequently the most just, 
permanent and generally advantageous disposition of 
a difficult problem. 

The modern forms, both of economic and social ac- 
tivity, are so peculiar as to call for new insight and 
new methods. There is a tendency to combination, 
organization, which it is impossible to resist; we 
ought rather to concede it and control it. 

While we must often switch our judicial procedure 
by means of statute law on to a fresh track,it does not 
follow that the same difficulties will not reappear in 
our legislation, and that our legislation will not de- 
mand a wiser and more tolerant temper than we have 
been accustomed to bring to it. 

An example in hand of recent (1887) and unreason- 
able law making is furnished by Wisconsin. 

Combinations (boycotts), to ‘‘injure one in his 
reputation, trade, business or profession’’ are forbid- 
den under a penalty of imprisonment in the county 
jail for not more than one year, or by a fine not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars. Combinations of em- 
ployers to prevent workmen, who have given offense, 
from securing employment, are forbidden, under a 
penalty of imprisonment for not more than one 
month, or of a fine not less than fifty dollars, or of 
both. The method of simple repression is here ap- 
plied, applied unequally and without any wise dis- 
crimination. fA oycott—undesirable as it is in itself 
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—may have, and more frequently does have, an im- 
portant relation to social progress. It is the most 
valuable weapon of a large class—in itself only too 
weak—by which it defends itself against aggression, 
and secures a respectful attention to its claims. 

Black-listing, on the other hand, is the dangerous 
weapon of a class already too strong, and is used al- 
most exclusively to perpetuate social servitude. 

Yet the legislature of Wisconsin has deemed the 
first offense—which we may well deny to be an of- 
fense—a tenfold greater misdemeanor than the second 
offense, whose effects are wholly mischievous. 

Another example of a very fundamental judicial 
principle, which is yielding with reluctance to the 
changes which circumstances are ready to put upon 
it, is that of the freedom of contract. Much benefi- 
cent legislation has been resjsted on the b&sis of this 
notion. Most of the laws iene to prevent de- 
grading forms and degrees of labor, or to protect the 
laborer from unnecessary exposure, are opposed to 
this principle, or to the principle widened out by the 
accepted legal idea of the unity of the household. 

The State has been denied the right, with much re- 
iteration of primary truths, to cast its protection over 
children, women and workmen, too weak to secure 
their own safety. 

A court of Missouri recently pronounced the law of 
1889, abolishing the truck-store as a system of pay- 
ment, unconstitutional, as opposed to the freedom of 
contract. Sound and fruitful as this notion of the 
freedom of contract has been, it is confronted to-day 
by an equally productive and progressive prin- 
ciple, the obligation of the community to watch over 
the weak. 

The community is slow to feel, and judicial law, 
entrenched in precedents is still slower to feel, the 
full force of the new conditions which are enclosing 
us, and are looking to the renovation and enlarge- 
ment of our lives. Old ways and old remedies rule 
the mind long after their inadequacy becomes ap- 
parent. 

During the most distressing occurrences at Home- 
stead, civil law showed itself a helpless spectator of 
events it had no power to anticipate, control, or re- 
dress. The strike proceeded to open war in connection 
with a military band unknown to the laws; a heartless 
military punishment, which found no excuse in any 
military exigency, went unrebuked; the long abolish- 
ed tyranny of constructive treason was revived in 
the instructions of a judge; legal prosecutions sprang 
up, right and left, as a means of warfare, and dis- 
appeared unfruitfully as men’s passions subsided, and 
their immediate ends were reached; from beginning 
to end, the law said nothing, and did nothing which 
tended to bring these melancholy and criminal cir- 
cumstances to a hopeful issue. A sad chapter of per- 
plexed passionate and pitiful events remain to silently 
fade away, leaving behind it as seeds of future mis- 
chief the sense of bitter wrongs and great losses in 
which the law in no way concerned itself. 

Enforced arbitration has been urged as a remedy of 
this class of evils; and its difficulties have also been 
fully pointed out. 

If we once freely admit that our present methods 
are insufficient, new methods, with more or less error 
and delay, will begin to shape themselves. It may not 
be possible to coerce a relation so free and personal, 


so much a matter of individual judgment, as that be 
tween the employer and employee. Yet, is it not 
equally plain, that under modern methods, in which 
great masses of men are involved, in which personal 
contact is comparatively limited, and in which the 
responsibilities of a business director, are not unlike 
those of a ruler, new adjustments are called for in 
harmony with the magnitude of the personal and 
social interests involved? Is it not an outrage that 
the pecuniary gains of one or more persons should be 
supreme in a field like this? Civil law must takea 
new position, that it may once more overtop and con- 
trol its own constituents. 

Arbitration might be made compulsory, on the ap- 
plication of either party, while the decision might re- 
main to be accepted by each of those subject to it. If 
either contestant should refuse compliance, the other 
contestant might be granted a right of action for the 
recovery of any losses accruing to him from that re- 
fusal. 

Every scheme is open to objection. The true ques- 
tion is whether the objections are more serious than 
those which hold against doing nothing; against al- 
lowing the conditions of strife to deepen and broaden 
indefinitely. 

Something can be hoped from the simple fact that 
the new methods aims at justice; that it brings the 
entire complex trouble before the public, and adjudi_ 
cates upon it. 

We would not expect too much from law ; yet law, 
shaping itself to the concessions of public sentiment, 
must always be one among our supreme resources. It 
is hardly sound sense to disparage law as a remedy, 
and, at the same time, to hold stubbornly fast by law 
in its inadequate and offensive forms. 

Be its power less or more, it ought to the full ex- 
tent of that power, to be on the side of peace. 

Arbitration as an antecedant court of conciliation, 
already lies in the line of our best legal temper. It is 
also consonant with this better temper that workmen 
should have a claim for damages that are inflicted by 
a wilful or unreasonable discharge on the part of an 
employer. A household, whose very subsistence de- 
pends on its daily labor, ought not to be sent packing 
at the caprice of an employer. It is quite true, that 
this redress would not often be available, but it is also 
true, that the very recognition of the legal claim and 


its possible enforcement, would be very influential 
for good in a contention like that at Homestead. This 
principle is already admitted in the higher forms of 
labor. Engagements cannot be summarily terminated 
with no reference to explicit or implied periods of 
service. 

Under this general discussion, we think ourselves 
entitled to these conclusions which do not end the 
discussion, but fairly open it, 

Sound and fundamental principles of law often, in 
the progress of society, call for counter principles of 
equal moment with themselves. These correlative 
ideas find their way but slowly into the public mind, 
and must force an admission into our legislation and 
our judicial decisions, , 

The laws ofthe future must be controlled quite as 
much by considerations connected with social growth, 
as by those associated with property rights. Our 
tentative efforts, as expressive of a better temper, 
will open the way to wise and adequate measures. 
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Government Ownership of the Telegraph. 
BY A. L. RANDALL. 
(Chairman of the I. T. U. Committee.) 

The International Typographical Union has taken 
a bold stand for governmental ownership and control 
of the telegraphs of this country. They have a com- 
mittee stationed at Washington for the purpose of 
pushing their bill, which has been introduced in both 
branches of Congress and referred to the proper com- 
mittees. This committee has been for months organ- 
izing the entire country on this reform, and now every 
day finds the Congressmen’s mail loaded down with 
resolutions and petitions. 

The telegraph has become a very important agency 
for the communication of intelligence, and the tele- 
graph system of this country has been concentrated 
in the hands of a few persons and has become a 
monopoly with power to levy such exactions on tele- 
graphic communications as those who control the 
system may choose to establish. 

Let us briefly trace the growth of this powerful 
monopoly. From H. R. Report No. 178, 50th Con- 
gress, first session, I find the following: In 1858 the 
capital stock of the Western Union was $385,700. The 
stock dividends declared between 1858 and 1866, a 
period of eight years, amounted to $17,810,146, and 
the stock issued for new lines was $1,937,950, making 
the capital stock on July 1, 1866, $20,133,800. In that 
year new stock was created to the amount of $20,450,- 
500, thus making a capital stock on July, 1867, $40,- 
568,300. The largest dividend declared by the com- 
pany up to 1874 was 414 per cent. The largest amount 
of stock divided at one time was $10,000,000. In 1862 
it declared a dividend of 27 per cent.; 1863, Ioo per 
cent.; 1864, 100 percent. In 1878, $6,000,000; in 1881, 
one of $15,000,000 and another of $4,300,000. It rea- 
lized $100,000,000 in twenty-five years by its outrage- 
ous charges. In investment of $1,000 in the Western 
Union stock in i858 would have received up to 1890 
stock dividends of more than $50,000, and cash divi- 
dends equal to $100,000, cr 300 per cent. of dividends 
a year. 

All the countries of Europe own their telegraph 
lines, and why should not the United States govern- 
ment own and control them here? It should be made 
a part of the postal system withott further delay. It is 
only a quicker mode for transmitting correspondence. 

Postmaster-General Gresham, now Secretary of 
State, in his report to Congress for 1883, said: ‘‘ The 
same principle which justified and demanded the 
transferrence of the mail on many chief routes from the 
horse-drawn coach on common highways to steam- 
impelled vehicles on land and water, is equally potent 
to warrant the calling of the electro-magnetic telegraph 
in aid of the post office in discharge ofits great func- 
tions of rapidly transmitting correspondence and 
intelligence.”’ 

Postmaster-General Creswell said in his report to 
Congress in 1873: ‘‘Surely the great Republic will 
not hesitate longer to follow kingdoms and empires 
in recognizing and protecting the rights of the peo- 
ple.”’ 

I will quote the following paragraph from Post- 


master-General Wanamaker’s report of 1892, which 
I think is a splendid argument why the Government 
should own and control the telegraph ; *‘I am fully 
convinced that the Government will never properly do 
the postal work committed to it until it uses electricity 
in some form; and therefore I advocate the utilization 
of both the telegraph and telephone at the earliest 
practicable day, To receive letters and other mail and 
store them away for shipment in bulk, more or less 
slowly, once a day or even every hour, when a wire 
and telegraph instrument might connect the major 
part of the post offices, seems an antiquated anomaly. 
It is true that a large part of the mails must always go 
by rail; but there is another considerable part that 
seeks quicker transit that does not find convenient the 
10,000 railroad telegraph offices, often distant from 
villages, tfat does not figd the telegraph tariff within 
the reach of working people. 

The mail and the telegraph are the life currents of 
business, and to a large extent of social life, and the 
private monopoly of either system must result in 
creating a preferred class, to which high rates may 
not be objectionable. The humbler citizen must do 
without. It was said long ago that the telegraph 
must be a monopoly, and so is the postal system ; but 
the difference is that one is operated for private gain 
and the other for public good. The government fol- 
lows a settler across the plain and into the mines, and 
establishes a post office in order that his family may 
have letters and newspapers and be more content in a 
frontier home. The telegraph goes where it can find 
paying business only ; and so it falls out that only a 
sixtieth part of the people of the United States, owing 
not to the need, but to the inconvenience and the 
charges, employ the telegraph. The post office helps 
to settle, serve and satisfy the country—literally to 
make the country—and of all its adjuncts the most 
important, that which would afford the quickest mode 
of communication between families near and far, 
apparently cannot be made available in any way. 
The fact is that in some respects the telegraph seems 
to get farther and farther away as the capital and 
power of the corporation increase.’’ 

We hope that every reader of the FEDERATIONIST 
will turn in and give the I. T. U. Committee all the 
help in their power. Go before all organizations in 
your vicinity and advocate this measure, request them 
to pass resolutions and forward the same to their two 
senators and representatives in Congress, urging them 
to work and vote for the Butler-Rayner telegraph bill. 
Start the ball rolling by calling mass meetings on this 
measure. Invite good speakers to address the meet- 
ing, and before the meeting is over have resolutions 
adopted. The local press will report these meetings 
and you can send copies to your representatives and 
two senators, which will show them that their constit- 
uents are in dead earnest for this reform. 

The people want a government telegraph and they 
are going to have one. This measure has been en- 
dorsed by the American Federation of Labor, the 
Knights of Labor, all the powerful trades unions, the 
Industrial Legion, Industrial Union and the Farmers’ 
Alliance. The National Board of Trade and the great 
; gaan organizations are also on record in its 

avor. 
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Trades Unionism as | Understand It. 
BY JOSEPH A. LABADIE. 


Trades unionism, as I understand it, is a co-operative 
effort on the part of wage earners to better their eco- 
nomic conditions in a special way. Itis one of the 
many ways pointed out by social and political econo- 
mists for the betterment of the race. It is not its 
province to attempt to do everything that is good, 
any more than should one person attempt to do all 
the things that it is possible for one man todo. We 
have learned by experience that it is more economical, 
more effective, for each person to do one particular 
thing than it is for each person to do everything that 
is necessary to be done, if that were now possible. 
There was a time when almost every person was Jack 
of all trades and master of none, but that time has 
long since gone by. The division of labor has made 
it possible for one person to be master of one trade, or 
at least one branch of a trade, and the result is that 
the productivity of labor has increased to a wonderful 
degree. This specializing of efforts has taken place in 
almost every avenue of life, and so far has been one 
of the greatest factors in progress and civilization. 

There is a tendency among trades unionists to fly 
in the face of this law of progress, and to have the 
trades unions take upon themselves multitudinous 
functions. It seems to me that a trade union should 
confine its efforts strictly to those things that are 
peculiar to the trade of which the union is formed. 
The printers’ union was formed to look after the 
special interests of printers. A blacksmith, or car- 
penter, or cigarmaker would be considerably puzzled 
if he were asked to draft a piece scale of prices for 
printers. He wouldn’t know an em quad from a 
shooting-stick, or whether type was measured by the 
thousand or the quart. Hence the necessity of unions 
composed of those who work at any given trade, 
rather than organizations made up of those who work 
at all kinds of trades and occupations. The failure 
of the K. of L. to succeed on trade lines was largely 
because the members of one trade attempted to 
settle disputes in other trades, instead of letting each 
trade settle its own disputes. 

Trades unions are so named because they were in- 
tended, and rightly so, to do that for the tradesman 
which a mixed body could not do so well, and which 
is peculiar to the particular trade organized. Those 
things which are not peculiar to any particular trade 
have no right to be introduced into a trade union. 
Hence no political or religious problem has any busi- 
nessin a trade union, because these are questions 
which affect the whole body of citizens, whether they 
be tradesmen or not. An organization composed of 
people of all kindsof trades and occupations may with 
advantage consider and act politically or religiously, 
whereas any political or religious question might, and 
generally does, work to the disadvantage of the 
trade union when dragged into it. We must separate 
the trade organization from the political or the 
religious organization to be in harmony with the law 
of progress and to invite the largest degree of success. 

Because this is so does not preclude workingmen 


from taking political action, if they so choose, but 
they must organize for that especial purpose. And I 
question the policy of organizing for political action 
on class lines. If the lines between the three classes 
of society—workingmen, beggarmen, thieves—were 
clearly drawn and easily recognized by the mass of 
the people this doubt would not exist, but it re- 
quires no argument to prove that this is not yet so. 
This article is already gone beyond the limits set 
for itand I must close. Before closing, however, I 
desire to say that while I believe a trade union should 
generally confine itself strictly to trade matters, yet 
there are circumstances which preclude this as a wise 
course to pursue. The cigarmakers, for example, 
have found it necessary to make benevolence a prom- 


‘inent factor in their organization. ‘This is due, no 


doubt, to the reason that it does not require a long ap- 
prenticeship to the trade to become a journeyman. 
Many people go to cigarmaking who would not go to 
the more skilled or mechanical trades. Tne more ad- 
vanced cigarmakers know that the prime object of a 
trade union is to increase wages, but as an inducement 
I take it, for the less advanced and less skilled to join 
the union they have made “‘benevolence,’’ so to speak, 
a prominent auxiliary to the means of increasing 
wages. 
e+e 
Militarism vs. Industrialism. 
BY MAJOR SAM. L, LEFFINGWELL. 

Among the many questions affecting labor econo- 
mics just at this time, and one which should be 
thoroughly investigated and freely and openly dis- 
cussed, is that of Militarism, The fever for gaudy dis- 
play and home guard parade is of the purely inter- 
mittant type and, even with those who would ape 
the ‘‘pomp and circumstance’’ of ‘“‘glorious war,”’ 
the spell is not lasting, and wearing itself away, leaves 
its victims in a lethargy of disgust. It is a fit plaything 
for the dudes of foppish society and is encouraged 
only by those, even in legal and lawful pursuits, who 
are too cowardly to enforce responsibilities involving 
upon them. The militia are generally the staff and 
pride of the monopolistic and Capitalistic class—the 
class who would enforce any species of extortion and 
exaction at the point of the bayonet. 

Governors of States are prompt to the call of capital 
and mass their forces of armed militia, with bayonet, 
ball and powder, to strike down those already falling 
under the weight of oppression. You never hear of 
the presence of armed thugs and soldiers at a shut- 
down ora lockout. It is only when the producers of 
wealth are driven to desperation from a loss of their 
earnings, and who demand only a fair proportion of 
their hard-earned productions that the State steps in 
to enforce the heartless exactions of cruel and despotic 
masters, The Governor of Massachusetts, Greenhalge, 
recently inaugurated, gives voice to the notice inspir- 
ed by the will of the capitalistic class. Says this ‘‘Bom- 
bastus Furioso;”’ 

‘The militia is the sword-arm of the commonwealth. 
The flower of the youth of commonwealth. Many of 
them endowed with fortune and adorned with educa- 
tion, may be found in theranks of the militia, * * * 
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The day of a merely ornamental staff, or one devoted 
solely to social or political purposes, is going by. * * * 
Among the present needs of the militia is a suitable 
field equipment for emergencies. There is a desire on 
the part of the officers and men to do as much prac- 
ticable work as possible; to receive instructions, and 
to prepare for any call that may be made upon them.”’ 

It may be supposed that this doughty Governor 
will be as ready and as prompt to action as was the 
Governor of New York in forcing back the exasperated 
switchmen at Buffalo, or as was that of Pennsylvania 
in massing his whole force at Homestead to fire upon 
the innocent, as well as to assist the Pinkerton cut- 
throats in subduing the exasperated Carnegie employ- 
ees. 

Frequently these band-box escapements follow the’ 
style of that army of history that ‘‘ marched up the 
hill and then marched down again,’’ but, contrary to 
their purpose, they are more often a menace to good 
order and society, and their formation and suste- 
nance at public expense should be discouraged and 
frowned upon by all men of the industrial world, as 
avowed enemies to the progress uf freedom and 
liberty. 

The spirit of militarism as opposed to industrialism 
is contrary to the national spirit of republicanism. 
Even at the very outset of our establishment as a 
nation the formation and sustenance of large armies 
was frowned upon. In his farewell address, 1796, 
Washington formulated the creed upon which our 
government should stand. He then said: 

“Overgrown military establishments are, under any 
form of governmeut, inauspicious to liberty, and are 
particularly hostile to republican liberty.”’ 

Our people do not need recourse to arms nor an 
extension of our military system to obtain equitable 
treatment. Happily our people are enlightened and 
intelligent and need not the coercive power of a des- 
potic Russia to bring to satisfactory conclusions the 
settlement of any question which may disturb the 
body politic. We have grown far beyond the days of 
a feudalism which can only be settled by a resort to 
arms. Our present and future conditions are illu- 
mined in the bright glare of arbitration, the consum- 
mation and establishment of which will be a ‘‘moral 
and political development worthy to crown this age 
of material progress.”’ 

An able writer upon this subject has lately said 
that 

‘‘ America cannot serve two masters, militarism and 
industrialism. The former converts citizens into 
machines, unintelligently obeying the master me- 
chanic who pulls the wires and moves the pieces. 
The latter makes mechanics into men, intelligent in 
devising, energetic in accomplishing. Which is to be 
the American idea?’’? ‘In grasping both,’’ says Her- 
bert Spencer, ‘‘ humanity cannot become properly 
adapted to either.’’ 

For myself, I have no patience with, nor respect 
for, the trade unionist who would attach himself to 
any branch of the State militia. If I had the, dis- 
posal of such an one I would make short work of 
his connection with my industrial belongings, I 
would ,‘‘fire’’ him bodily from the organiza- 
tion. 


The Lutheran Church vs. Labor Unions. 
BY P. J. MAAS, 


Widespread publicity is given by the daily press to 
the following utterance of a sensation-seeking min- 
ister of the ),utheran Church, in an obscure neck of 
the woods in the pineries of Wisconsin. He said ; 

‘* No man can be a Lutheran and a member of a labor union 
We Lutherans are against labor and trade unions because their 
principles, endeavors and proceedings are against God’s com- 
mandments. The Lutheran Church is neither ruled by the 
pastor, the church wardens, a single member of the church, 
nor by the whole congregation. The Lutheran Church is, and 
ought to be, ruled solely by God and His word. ‘*‘Members of 
this union have to pledge to endeavor to procure employment 
for members of this union in preference to any other persons.” 
A sincere Christian cannot give such a pledge. As a Christian 
he owes philanthropy to every person, but to his brethren he 
owes special love. Now, a man that joins the union takes the 
obligation to endeavor to procure employment to members of 
the union in preference to any other person. According to this 
he pledges himself to endeavor to procure employment to mem- 
bers of his union in preference to his brethren. This is against 
the word of God, ‘ Let us do good unto all men, especially unto 
them who are of the household of faith. The members of this 
union have to pledge themselves not to divulge the proceedings 
of this union to any person not a member of the same. The 
Bible says, ‘Woe unto them that seek deep to hide their coun- 
sel from the Lord, and their works in the dark, and they say, 
Who seeth us and who knoweth us?’ Furthermore, ‘For every 
one that doeth evil hateth the light, lest his deeds should be re- 
proved.’ This is why we Lutherans are against the unions, 
because their principles, endeavors and proceedings are against 
the commandments of God.” 

The quotations he makes above regarding the aims 
and pledges of a labor union being quoted verbatum 
from the constitution of the Typographical Union, 
and I, being a member of the Lutheran Church from 
childhood, and also a member of the Typographical 
Union, cannot understand how any man with a grain 
of common sense and the fear of God in his heart 
can publicly make such misstatements. 

The opposition of the Lutheran Church is based on 
certain cardinal principles upon which labor unions 
are founded. Does the gentleman know what the 
principles of a labor union are? I doubt it. 

The principle upon which the associations called 
labor unions are founded as George Howell says, ‘‘to 
enable the members to do by combination that, with- 
out which as individuals they would be unable to do.”’ 

Next,-he says ‘‘ their endeavors.’’ Does he know 
what their endeavors are? He does not, or he would 
not say that their endeavors are ‘‘ against God’s com- 
mandments.”’ 

The endeavors, aims and objects of a labor union 
are to better the condition of the working men and 
women. This is the main object of a labor union. 
Is this not better than ‘contributing liberally” 
toward the heathens in far-off lands, while want, 
misery and squalor runs rampant in the shadow of 
the spire or magnificent church edifices? 

In their essence, labor unions are voluntary asso- 
ciations of workingmen for mutual protection and 
assistance in securing the most favorable conditions 
of labor. This is their primary and fundamental 
objects, and includes all efforts to raise or prevent a 
reduction in wages ; to diminish the hours of labor or 
resist attempts to increase the working hours ; and to 
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regulate all matters pertaining to methods of employ- 
ment or discharge and modes of working. The 
sphere of their action extends to almost every detail 
connected with the labor of the workman and the 
well-being of his every-day life. The first essential 
principle of the existence of a labor union is that it 
shall be purely voluntary—upon no other basis could 
it permanently exist. It must be conceded that each 
man has a perfect right for himself to fix the price at 
which he will give his labor or to refuse to work if 
the terms offered do not suit him; and that, which 
one has a right to do singly, two or more have a right 
to de in agreement. An employer has an equal right 
to say to the workmen, “I will only give a certain 
price or employ you on specified conditions ; if you 
don’t like it you can go elsewhere.’’ But an indi- 
vidual workman has little chance of obtaining what 
he deems equitable conditions of labor. His necessi- 
ties often compel him to accept terms which he feels 
to be inadequate, and even unjust; but the question 
with him is : how to enforce higher wages or obtain 
better terms, It is true that he wants work, it is 
equally true that the employer wants labor, but the 
latter can afford to wait until another man, more 
needy than the first, applies for employment, when 
perhaps the employer will be able to obtain the ser- 
vices of the last comer on the terms which the first 
man refused. But if workmen who are seeking em- 
ployment have mutually agreed not to accept work 
below a stated price or only upon specified conditions, 


and they have, with others, provided a fund which 
will enable them to withhold their labor until a better 
price is otfered, are they not justified in so doing? 
They have by this arrangement placed themselves 
upon something like an equality with the employer, 
because they have at command similar means of 


waiting and of biding for better terms. It is perhaps 
scarcely necessary to enter into any argument in 
defense of this right of combination, as labor unions 
are even recognized by law. 

One of the benefits which accrue to the public and 
to the nation at large is that labor unions have an 
‘‘out-of-work’’ fund, and, when thrown out of em- 
ployment, members are maintained out of the funds 
paid for this purpose while at work. Thousands of 
families are thus yearly kept from degredation and 
pauperism. In addition to the provision for support- 
ing their members when out of work, there is in many 
labor unions a system of traveling relief, which 
enables them to go from place to place in search of 
employment. 

Universal education is another aim of labor unions, 
and for the advancement of which it has done more 
than the churches in the United States. The Luth- 
eran Church in particular is opposed to universal 
education, and in its schools, where each teacher 
never has less than 100 scholars, nothing higher than 
what the primary classes of our public schools is 
taught, excepting a few old-fogy notions contained in 
the “‘Unaltered Augsburg Confession,’’ the constitu- 
tion of the Lutheran Church, adopted in Germany in 
1530 and ratified by five petty rulers and two villages. 
Consequently the Lutheran Church is opposed to our 


public school system, expels members for sending 
their children there, and says those schools are 
“against God’s commandments.”’ 

Prof, Richard F, Ely says that to-day the labor 
unions of America are playing a role in the history of 
civilization, the importance of which can scarcely be 
overestimated; for they are the foremost of our edu- 
cational agencies, and reach and elevate large classes 
mentally, morally and spiritually. 

All labor unions have a “sick fund’? and “burial 
fund,’ and during the illness of a member a stipu- 
lated sum per week is paid to those dependent upon 
him for support, and, in cases of death, the various 
labor unions pay to his widow or nearest relative 
sums ranging from $100 to $1,500, and in most cases 
an extra amount for each child. Who ever heard of 
the church doing that ? 

Labor unions have been instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of labor bureaus. Through the bureaus 
maintained by the various organizations, members 
are afforded an opportunity of gathering to discuss 
topic of the day, read books, newspapers, and other 
literature, thereby educating themselves while they 
are waiting for work. 

The above covers the main aims, objects and en- 
deavors of a labor union, and contains nothing which 
can be construed as being “against God’s command- 
ments,’ and no man with an opinion worth consider- 
ing, can say so, . 

Further, our ministerial friend says, ‘‘their pro- 
ceedings are against God’s commandments.’’ This 
statement cannot be sustained by facts. Nothing of 
the proceedings of a labor union are ‘‘against God’s 
commandments’”’ nor the laws of our country. If he 
has an iota of evidence which might tend to sustain 
the assertion, he should have given it. The meetings 
of a large number of labor unions are attended by the 
members of the respective unions only, but, like 
church meetings, a majority of them are open to the 
general public. Did the reader ever attend the meet- 
ing of the members or elders of any church of which 
he was not a member? No Lutheran, Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, or any other church will per- 
mit those who are not members of their respective 
churches attend any of their business meetings. The 
writer has attempted to attend such meetings as a 
citizen and in the capacity of reporter for the daily 
press, but has always been politely but firmly told 
that he could not remain. The proceedings of a 
labor union are public, and can be read in the daily 
press. Who ever heard of the proceedings of the 
members of the I.utheran or any other church 
through the medium of the press, except when they 
try one of their best members for heresy? And even 
then the details are seldom made public. A labor 
union does not ‘‘seek deep to hide their counsel,”’ as 
that minister quoted, and in my twenty years’ mem- 
bership of the Lutheran church have found his quota- 
tion, ‘‘lest his deeds should be reproved ’’ more apt 
to apply to that church than to that laLor union of 
which I am a member. If he thinks there is 
something in the proceedings of a labor union 
“against God’s commandments,’’ he should have 


Continued on page 34. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


UNITY AND PROGRESS. 


Ir is certainly not in a controversial spirit 
that we call attention to what may be regard- 
ed as an important admission made in a con- 
temporary a few days ago of a wrong com- 
mitted against the trade union movement and 
the A. F. of L., a few years ago. It will be 
remembered that at the Detroit convention a 
gentleman appeared, demanding a seat as the 
representative of a local central organization 
in New York, which had been refused a char- 
ter because it had a political organization 
represented therein. In the course of the 
controversy the gentleman in question took 
occasion to declare that ‘‘we socialists will 
force socialism down the throats of the Ameri- 
can workingmen.’’ 

The newspaper to which we refer is the 
Volkszeitung, the German daily published in 
New York in the interest of the Socialist 
Labor party. In the article regret is ex- 
pressed that the remark was ever uttered, 
since it has widened the breach in the labor 
movement. 

That the remark in question was deeply 
and unfavorably impressed upon the minds of 
the workers there can be no doubt. We are 
free to say, however, that the words alone 
would never have produced the results de- 
plored, The acts which accompanied and 
followed the words demonstrated that they 
were not hastily expressed, but were deliber- 
ately designed to at any cost ‘‘force socialism 
down the throats’’ of the workers. 

Instead of abiding by the decision of the 
convention, even ostensibly, war was de- 
clared and relentlessly carried on upon unions 
and men for no other reason than that 
they had declared that ‘‘the trade unions 
were fully competent to take any economic, 
social or political action that circumstances 
warranted and intelligence pointed out as 
necessary ; but that a political party, as such 
should not be allowed representation in the 
trade union councils.’’ In this war upon 
unions and union men nothing which could 
bring division into existing organizations was 
left undone, until to-day we have in more 
than a dozen unions belonging to national 
organizations such conflicts and antagonisms 
tat may take years to heal and longer still to 
reunite the divisions. 

We are compelled to say that the same 
error which the Volkszeitung regrets was re- 
peated by itself in another way quite recently. 
It practically declared that a certain union 
man, whose standing in the labor movement 
of the country is good, and who is held in 
high esteem for his earnestness, zeal and abil- 
ity, should not again speak in a public meet- 
ing. We indeed are sorry that any such 
statement should have been made in reference 
to any man. We believe that no matter what 
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differences of opinion exist among men in the 
movement, the first essentials to an intelligent 
comprehension of the fundamental principles of 
the labor movement, the labor question and 
how to reach a solution, depends largely upon 
an energetic, yes, aggressive, advocacy of 
their various phazes. That free speech should 
never be denied and that toleration is a neces- 
sity as well as a virtue. 

We are indeed pleased to record this rather 
too long deferred criticism and repudiation by 
our worthy contemporary, and if it will only 
lend its valuable aid much of the dissensions 
and divisions now existing would soon disap- 
pear. 

THE thinking world regards the programme 
submitted by the Chicago convention of the 
A. F. of L. toa referendum as a step in ad- 
vance, whether the tenth plank is adopted or 
not. Does it not seem that the dictates of 
wisdom as well as policy should prompt all 
the well wishers of the wage workers to aid in 
inaugurating a thorough, a clean and an ag- 
gressive working class movement, economi- 
cally and politically. And we are decidedly 
of the opinion that the best aid and impetus 
which can be given to such a movement would 
be a hearty co-operation to eliminate the divis- 
ions in labor’s ranks and to tone down the 
bitterness of personal differences. 


LET us concentrate our efforts to organize 
all the forces of wage labor and, within the 
ranks, contest fairly and openly tor the differ- 
ent views which may be entertained upon the 
different steps to be taken to move the grand 
army of labor onward and forward. In no or- 
ganization on earth is there such toleration, 
so great a scope, and so free a form as in- 
side the ranks of the American Federation of 
Labor, and nowhere is there such a fair oppor- 
tunity afforded for the advocacy of a new or 
brighter thought. 


IF the logical result of the development of 
the labor movement shall lead to the lines of 
socialism, we will find the workingmen pre- 
pared to accept it. Ifon the other hand the 
results should develop another and quite dif- 
ferent phase of human life and human society, 
our socialist friends would feel their predic- 
tions unfulfilled and have cause for disappoint- 
ment. But be the development in any channel 
of thought and progress, the organization of 
the workers on trade union lines should not 
only not be antagonized but encouraged by all 
4 power, influence and zeal at the command 
of all. 

The wage-workers when organized in trade 
unions are impressed with this potent fact, 
and feel a new impulse for the first time of an 
independence utterly unknown and unfelt be- 
fore. The organization, the battles, the strug- 
gles, the sacrifices borne, all tend to a higher 


appreciation of existing wrongs and infuses 
new life in the performance of their duties to 
attain unachieved rights. 


In the ever present contest for the main- 
tenance and securing of those rights of which 
they are deprived, the trade unionists are con- 
fronted with their enemies, both open and 
covert. They learn who their enemies are 
and what means must be employed in order to 
overcome them. Professed friendship counts 
for nothing in labor’s struggle. Who are you ? 
What position do you take in reference to our 
battle of to-day? are the potent questions 
asked, and which determine the view the 
struggling trade unionists base their friend- 
ship for, or antagonism against. 

It matters little to them what better time is 
promised to or prophesied for them in the‘‘good 
time to come’’ either here or ‘“‘hereafter.’’ 
They are engaged in a tragic battle for work, 
for bread, for better homes and surroundings 
to-day, for a nobler conception of their rights 
to-morrow. To-day they are battling, and 
those who are against them in that battle or 
to do ought to neutralize or antagonize them 
in rendering their weapons (their unions) in the 
battle less potent, can expect neither sympathy 
nor co-operation upon any line of action. 


TH toilers of America are not slow to act 
upon any line of reform which may lead to 
tangible results in the contest for more hu- 
mane conditions of human life, a more rational 
conception of their rights and duties as citi- 
zens, as men, as workers, and their relations 
to the State. Wherever the logic of the labor 
movement will tend, they will show them- 
selves as entirely ready and willing to meet 
and confront the changed condition. And in 
any time, under all circumstances, however 
normal or critical, they will be found fully 
prepared to face their enemies and to take ad- 
vantage of existing conditions to establish and 
install their rights on the tablets of the world, 
the hearts, minds and the will of man. 

Let the watchwords of all be UNITY AND 
PROGRESS, and we shall finally have success. 


THE Provisional Government of the Hawaii 
has set its face against Chinese Coolie Labor. 
President Dole and other republicans on the 
islands evidently recognize that a republic 
with slave labor is an anomaly, a sham and a 
fraud ; and that those Americans who believe 
in government of, for and by the people will 
not really give their sympathy to a system of 
government which is a republic in name only. 
By the way, since Hawaii is about to experi- 
ment on a form ot republican government, in 
other words government by the people, why 
could they not introduce the system of ‘‘ One 
House.’’ An Executive Committee and the 
system of direct legislation by the “‘ initiative 
and the referendum.’’ 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


THAT there are hundreds of thousands of 
idle men who are able and anxious to work, 
but are without the opportuniy of finding em- 
ployment, is the most serious indictment that 
could be brought against our present civiliza- 
tion. The introduction and improvement of 
machinery of all kinds and the application of 
forces almost unknown a few years ago in the 
production of wealth have been made to such 
a degree that the productivity of the laborer 
has been increased from 50 to 300 per cent. 
The accepted theories and practice in com- 
merce and industry have been to regard the 
great body of workers simply as wealth pro- 
ducers, as beasts ot burden, as hewers of wood 
and carriers of water. The vociferous cry of 
our corporate interests has been to enhance 
and increase the toiler’s value to a still greater 
degree as a producer. _ Little thought is given 
to the fact that the great body of wage- 
workers must constitute the consumers, wearers 
and users of the things produced. 

When the means of production have reached 
the highest tension and the consuming power 
reduced to a minimum, the results are apparent 
by reason of the disparity between their res- 
pective productive and consumptive capacities. 
To this can be traced the immediate cause of 
our present industrial stagnation, brought toa 
crisis during 1893. 

In all eras of industrial depression the 
tendency of vested rights and authority is to 
infringe upon the rights of the masses and for 
the corporate and capitalist class to still fur- 
ther diminish the consumptive power of the 
people—the wage-workers- through a reduc- 
tion in wages. There can be no question that 
the organizations of labor have acted as a 
great check upon these tendencies. In all 
previous crises the organizations of labor have 
been crushed out of existence, and with their 
disappearance the grade has been downward 
until the lowest notch was reached ; and only 
when the so-called ‘‘dead capital’’ became 
worn out and useless and had to be replaced 
by new, thus gradually but slowly re-employ- 
ing labor. The removal of the barrier to fur- 
ther aggressions, the crushing out of labor or- 
ganizations, successfully accomplished during 
previous industrial panics, is impossible in our 
day ; thanks to the better methods and basis 
of present organization. Beyond doubt the 
duration of an industrial crisis depends upon 
the strength, energy, permanency and grit of 
the organized toilers. It was to this cause that 
the panic of ’73 lasted more than seven years 
and that the present one will be happily passed 
in very much less time. 

Let our every pulse beat nerve us to greater 
activity in the cause of humanity. Our unions 
are our school houses where we learn aright 
the lessons of history and the wrongs of to-day 


and more clearly discern that those who would 
enjoy freedom and justice must themselves be 
the pioneers and warriors in the new crusade. 

Ir is with some feelings of pride and satis- 
faction that we note the very cordial welcome 
and high praise accorded the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST by the labor and reform press of 
the country. Tore-print all the kind things said 
would more than fill the columns of this issue, 
and thus force all other matter out. We should 
like to print all that was said, but space for- 
bids, and our friends will therefore bear with 
us. In return we can only say that we thank 
them all heartily and sincerely. We shall en- 
deavor to continue to deserve the good 
opinions of our esteemed coadjators in the 
struggles of the toiling masses and range our- 
selves with them, shoulder to shoulder, strik- 
ing blow upon blow for the emancipation of 
labor from all forms of injustice and wrong. 
All together, friends, a good strong pull for 
organization, education, agitation and emanci- 
pation. 


REPORTS from officers of unions and and 
our organizers throughout the country show 
that although there is very slow improvement 
in the field of industry there is a much better 
spirit shown by the workers in favor of join- 
ing their respective trade union. Nearly all 
state that the ‘‘ worst is over’’ and that a re- 
vival in organization will soon take place ‘‘ all 
along the line.’’ 


THE passage of the Manderson- Hainer Bill, 
allowing fraternal society journals to be en- 
tered as second-class mail matter, can be se- 
cured providing the trade unions throughout 
the country will earnestly take this matter in 
hand. The officers of every national trade 
union should write to their respective Con- 
gressmen and Senators, and labor papers. 
whether enjoying second-class mail privilege 
or not, should write ashort article on the sub- 
ject and send a marked copy of their papers to 
each Congressman and Senator. Local and 
central bodies can aid materially as well in 
this effort. 

We would suggest that in the letters and 
articles that may be written it would be ad- 
visable to insist upon the passage of the law, 
and an amendment to include the words 
‘‘trade union newspapers.’’ <A united effort 
at this time would attain the desired result 
and abolish the unfair discrimination of the 
postal authorities against trade union and 
fraternal society journals. 


WE are in receipt of a letter from the offi- 
cers of the Brewery Workmen’s National 
Union asking organized labor to boycott the 
St. Louis, Mo., Boss Brewers’ Association, 


(English syndicate). Won’t you do it? 
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EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW. 


To the thoughtful citizen strange occur- 
rences are often observed which are passed 
lightly over by the average man, scarcely 
causing him to pause to allow the subject to 
cause him a mental ripple. One of these events 
occurred recently at a banquet at Cornell 
University ; and the results attending it are 
indeed interesting. 

Some of the students were feasting when 
another set of the same institution were en- 
gaged in the basement generating a poisonous 
and deadly gas; holes were bored through the 
cellar ceiling, the banquet hall flooring, and 
surely the death dealing fumes arose. One 
student was killed and many lives hung in the 
balance for several days. 

When Judge Forbes, who was compelled to 
call the Grand Jury’s attention to the 
‘innocent affair, he glossed the matter over 
so fully with fine drawn phrazes and pleaded 
with the ‘‘ Grand Inquisitors’’ that they 
might reprimand the p/ayfu/ students, but that 
no stigma should be attached to the partici- 
pants or faculty. The whole charge was 
clearly a special plea to regard the students as 
a privileged class. 

We have no desire. to add one iota of poig- 
nancy to the pain of the guilty parties to this 
fatal and terrible affair. But we desire to 
emphasize the fact that the recent tendency of 
‘*court made law ”’ is to put to blush the men 
who declare that labor is wrong in believing 
that the constitutional guarantee of ‘‘ equality 
before the law’’ is fast becoming untrue, a 
mockery and an illusion. 

If there exists any doubt as to the validity 
of labor’s claim, compare the attitude of this 
judge and those of Billings, Ricks, Taft, Ryan 
and Jenkins, or almost any case in which a 
wage worker is arraigned, with that of almost 
any plutocrat who might perchance be brought 
before the courts. Wage-workers think and 
organize and we will yet attain justice, all 
the roorbacks, plutocrats and co-operations to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


WE learn from the most trustworthy sources 
that the flamboyant dispatches published in 
the daily press regarding riot and threatened 
bloodshed on the part of the miners of West 
Virginia, are not only untrue, but have little 
foundation in fact. The miners have protested 
against the attempt to reduce wages, and de- 
monstrate fully that the prices for mining in 
West Virginia are as low as elsewhere in the 
competitive bituminous district. That the 
‘life line’’ of wages must be enforced and 
that they are on strike toobtain it. The press 
agents of the place are under the domination 
of the coal corporations and the dispatches 


sent out are inspired by the companies to | 


throw discredit on the men’s efforts to secure 
justice. 


_ our shores ! 


FOR WHAT PURPOSE IRON CLADS? 


THE enemy on the banks of the Mononga- 
hela is in arms and threatens an invasion upon 
Rise, ye people of Pennsylvania, 
and defend your State! Such we suppose 
must be the condition either existing in and 
around Pittsburg, Pa., or existing only in the 
minds of its people. Upon what other hy- 
pothesis is it possible to imagine the necessity 
for building an iron-clad gun-boat to do ser- 
vice on the Monongahela river? Or is it the 
quickening of the guilty consciences of the 
Fricks, the Carnegies, and the rest of the 
cormerant corporations, fearing that the 
wrongs they are heaping upon the masses 
may some day tire their patience and bring 
retribution and justice? We shall see. 


THE English House of Commons passed the 
amendments to the ‘‘Employers’ Liability 
Act’’ demanded by the Trade Union Con- 
gress. The House of Lords amended the bill 
so as to rob it of its best features. There is 
every reason to believe that ‘‘the Lords will 
be done’’ and that the law will pass as de- 
manded by labor. 

THOSE who express their sympathy for 
organized labor can best attest the earnestness 
of their purpose by encouraging organization 
among the workers, patronizing union. estab- 
lishments and demanding articles bearing the 
union label. 


JosEPH H. CHOATE, the great corporation ° 
lawyer, recently said that the suffering, severe 
as it is among the vast number of unemployed 
workers, would be intensified beyond descrip- 
tion were it not that the poor who have little, 
most humanely, share that little with their fel- 
low-sufferers. 


SEVERAL very able contributions and im- 
portant correspondence have been crowded 
out of this issue. We hope our friends will 
bear with us. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST will be 
enlarged and improved with the degree of sup- 
port organized labor will give it. 


WE call attention of organized labor to - 
the firms published in the magazine under the 
head ‘‘ We don’t patronize.”’ 


ORGANIZE clubs in your unions to subscribe 
for your own magazine, the AMERICAN FEp- 
ERATIONIST. p 


THE editor is not responsible for the views 
expressed by correspondents or contributors. 
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stayed away from this country, for the United 
States Constitution, which, if he is a citizen, he has 
sworn to uphold, must be in collusion with the labor 
unions, for paragraph 3 of Section 5, Article I., reads: 
‘‘Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, 
and from time to time publish the same, excepting 
such parts as may in their judgment require secrecy.’’ 
Why does he not get up in his pulpit and tell Congress 
its ‘proceedings are against God’s commandments’”’ 
on account of that paragraph in the constitution ? 

“The Lutheran church is neither ruled by the 
pastor, the church wardens nor by the whole congre- 
gation,’”’ he continues. What a terrible confession 
for a minister of the gospel to make. Can it be pos- 
sible that they have not enough intelligence to rule 
and govern themselves? 

According to that ministerial gentleman ‘no 
Christian can pledge himself to procure employment 
for members of his union in preference to others ; 
that asa Christian he owes philanthropy to every per- 
son.’?’ Why does he and the Lutheran Church not 
practice what they preach ? 

If the Lutheran Church or its minister or a member 
of the church should have a piece of work to do, do 
they give it to one not a member of the church ? 

Should this minister be sick next Sunday would he 
permit a minister of another denomination to preach 
a sermon from his pulpit to the congregation ? 

If the church needs repairs, do they permit a 
mechanic not a member of the church to do the 
work? \ 

If the congregation is about to purchase a new organ 
or bell, do they buy from a concern which is not con- 
nected with the Lutheran Church? 

Were I a Methodist and wanted to send my child- 
ren to the schools of the Lutheran Church, could I do 
so? Neither could I attend the meetings of their 
wardens. 

Were I to go to a Lutheran minister and tell him I 
wished to be baptized, would he do so? Not unless I 
gave proof positive that I was a member of the Lutheran 
Church. 

Does his quotation, ‘‘ Let us do good unto all men, 
especially unto them who are of the household of 
faith,’’ bear out his argument? For, according to the 
quotation he is pledged to assist those of his ‘‘ faith ’’ 
in preference to others, just the same as a union man 
pledges to assist his fellow union man. Are they both 
breaking God’s commandments ? 

The minister’s parting shot is that the members of 
labor unions ‘‘ pledge themselves not to divulge the 
proceedings to any person not a member of the same.”’ 
Are the proceedings of the meetings of the wardens of 
the Lutheran Church ‘ divulged’’ to any person not 
amember of the Lutheran Church? Further than 
that, no journal is kept of the proceedings, thereby 
not giving a member who may have been absent trom 
the past meeting an opportunity to hear the minutes 
of the previous meeting read, and must rely upon the 
honesty of his brother member for what has taken 
place. Does this narrow-minded minister know that 
the proceedings of a meeting of President Cleveland 
and his Cabinet are not ‘“ divulged ”’ to the outside 
world ; that when railroad magnates meet they do not 
‘* divulge ’’ their proceedings ; that when, for instance, 
that grasping monopoly, the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, has a meeting of directors, their proceed 
ings are not “divulged ’’ through the medium of the 


Lutheran Church pulpit ; nor are the business meet- 
ings of any church. Why does he not throw up his 
hands in holy horror at these people, together with 
the Congress of the United States, which does not 
‘divulge ’’ the proceedings of its executive sessions, 
and tell them they are breaking God’s command- 
ments? He dare not, because some of these organiza— 
tions may be able to send him where religious fanatics 
and sensation-seekers are below par. 

The Lutheran Church is opposed to the laboring 
men and their unions for the same reason that a capi- 
talist is—because, by the laboring man’s affiliation 
with his co-workers he becomes enlightened, and 
learns to protect himself from grasping monopolies 
and from political pulpit orators, who do nothing else 
than to deride the honest efforts of the masses, be- 
cause they will not give them their all toward build- 
ing magnificent church edifices, while gaunt want 
stalks through the land, 

It is all very well to say that the fine churches rep- 
resent an expenditure made for God’s sake by Chris- 
tians. Itis just that very fact to which the publican 
and sinner calls attention. ‘Gothic architecture is a 
thin diet for hungry men.’’ Chancels, transepts, and 
long aisles are very artistic, but are not digestible. 
All ministers advocate that “‘ the faith should be splen- 
didly housed,’’ but they vehemently object to the 
faithful being splendidly arrayed at church. And 
why should they not advocate fine churches? Not 
because they put their hands in their pockets and pay 
any part of it—oh, no, not they! But who does pay 
it? The congregation. Who is the congregation? 
The working men and working women. The very 
ones whom he is condemning, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Bible says: *‘ Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” 

It has long ago become apparent to thinking men that 
the churches have too many fine edifices, and meddle 
too much in worldly affairs. If they want to dc some 
good to mankind, why do they not follow the example 
of the labor unions in assisting the poor and needy ? 
One branch of the very union which he is deriding 
because of their ‘‘ principles, endeavors and proceed- 
ings,’’ is expending at the rate of $3,500 a month for 
the benefit of its needy. 

The opposition of the Lutheran or any other church 
to a labor union is fanatical, idiotic rot, and this 
minister is like a great many men in this world who 
are fond of saying things because such things have 
been said by others. But if he should be asked to give 
good reasons, he could not do so. He is capable of 
saying this much only because he heard a capitalistic 
member of his church say so. This is the limit of his 
knowledge on the subject, and is, in his prolific( ?) 
mind, overwhelming evidence in support of his oppo- 
sition to a labor union. 

Well knowing, as I did, the violent opposition of 
the Lutheran Church to secret societies of any char- 
acter, I long studied the aims, objects, and benefits to 
be derived from becoming a member of the Typo- 
graphical Union, and since becoming an active mem- 
ber of that union, and its parent organization, the 
American Federation of Labor, have never seen, nor 
do I now find anything about it ‘‘ against God’s com 
mandments. I find in it nothing but what is a benefit 
to the working man and the public generally—which 
the Lutheran Church as well as all the other churches 
claim to be, and produce small evidence in substanti- 
ation, for ‘‘ by their acts shall ye know them.”’ 
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Correspondence on all phases of the Labor Movement and 
the Labor Questions are invited. Correspondents will please 
write on one side only of their paper. 

Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST :— 

How is it that that brotherly feeling is not notice- 
able amongst union men? We call each other 
brothers, but the great trouble with the union men in 
general is that they do not know the meaning of the 
term. Labor unions do not sufficiently teach their 
members to be brotherly to one another. Now the 
question is how to remedy this defect, In my opinion 
it should be started in the meeting room. Make meet- 
ings as pleasant ani! enjoyable as possible to all; do 
not only go through the regular routine of business, 
but also set apart a certain time at each meeting for 
general debate and amusement. This, I think, will 
tend to have members attend meetings, educate them, 
and will also bring them in closer connection with 
each other. Labor unions should elect one of their 
ablest members as a speaker or orator, whose business 
it should be to bring before cach meeting a subject for 
discussion and read an article from the FREDERA- 
TIONIST or anything to make it pleasant for all. 

Fraternally yours, 
E. E. FINDEISEN, Secretary-Treesurer, 
Hardwood, Furniture and Piano 
Varnishers’ International Union. 





Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST;— 

An illustration of the benefits to be gained by the 
organization of so-called unskilled labor, is found in 
the case of the longshoremen. Previous to their 
organization a few years ago the remark was often 
made that nothing good could comé from such action, 
or that a union among these men would never enjoy 
a long life or a wide range of usefulness. Such is 
not the case, however, for among them are many 
who know the necessity of united action for their own 
welfare, and the protection of their own interests. 

In the few years they have been organized, they 
have made great progress, and have now a very 
strong organization, and its membership is composed 
of the better element among the dockmen. 

The discipline for good that the union has over the 
men is remarkable. 

The National Longshoremen’s Association was or- 
ganized in Detroit, August 26th, 1892, with ten locals 
to start with. The association now has twenty-six 
locals in various ports along the lakes. The next 
convention will be held in Sandusky, Ohio, Julv to, 
1894. The association is affiliated with the A, F. of L., 
and is growing in numbers rapidly. 

The organization was instituted at Detroit, Mich., 
August 26, 1892, by representative men from various 
cities throughout the country, and has for its object 
the ame'ioration of the condition of the workers at 
this calling. 

Why should the longshoremen hesitate to attach 
themselves to an organization which protects them, 
and enables them, through the various local bureaus, 
to find out the condition of their trade and calling. 

Let it be understood that this association is not a 


radical, anarchistic, striking machine, but a bo.ly of 
intelligent workmen banded together to advance the 
interests of the calling at which we earn a livelihood. 
Remember that the greater part of our working hours 


. are occupied at our trade or calling, and, for all we 


know, it may be the greater part of our lives. Such 
an organization should not be objectionable to 
anyone, being organized, they understand their rights 
educate themselves, and command respect as a body, 
capable of meeting the employer and debating sub- 
jects which interest them most. 

Such an organization we present for your thought- 
ful consideration, We expect it will meet with ap- 
proval even more than those benevolent orders which 
cost so much and do not benefit any trade. 

We are ready to assist all, and have the right to ex- 
pect the co-operation of every man who works and 
recognizes the great benefit organization exerts upon 
the moral and material well-being of the whole 

ple. 

Wishing the FEDERATIONIST every success, I am 

Yours fraternally, 
HENRY C. BARTER, General Secretary, 
National Longshoremen’s Association. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

One of the strongest organizations in New York 
city, which is active in the field of organized labor, is 
the New York Letter Carriers’ Union. Having been 
organized by the letter carriers employed at the New 
York Post Office in 1885, since which time it has 
maintained close connections with all the trade organ- 
izations of the city, represented in the trade bodies, 
assisting in regulating the affairs of all trades. The 
assistance of the letter carriers’ association has often 
been given to many of the trade organizations who 
were endeavoring to better their condition. Very 
largely through the efforts of this association, the 
passage of the eight hour a day law now enjoyed by the 
letter carriers throughout the country was secured, as- 
sisted as we were by the agitation then being carried 
on by the American Federation of Labor throughout 
the country for a shorter work day. The New York 
Letter Carriers comprise a local assembly of the 
Knights of Labor, with which they have been con- 
nected since their organization. 

The Association has had’ introduced into the pres- 
ent Congress a bill providing for an increase of pay 
for letter carriers to $1,200 a year in all cities that 
produce a revenue of $500,000 or over, and which 
will if it becomes a law increase salaries to that 
amount in ten of the principal cities, Boston, Mass.; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; Baltimore, Md.: 
Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburg, Pa.; St, 
Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal., and New York,N.Y. 
This measure has been indorsed by very many labor 
organizations, and met with the approval of the 
American Federation of Labor at the annual session 
in Chicago. The organization in New York city will 
use every means to secure its enactment, and should 
be supported by organized labor. Ours is the only 
association of letter carriers which has been identified 
with the interests of our fellow toilers of all trades. 

Particulars as to what is being done in their behalf 
will be furnished by communicating with the Secre- 
tary of the Legislative Committee, Chas. F. Kelly, 
Station F, New York Postoffice. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN N. PARSONS, President, 
Letter Carriers’ Association. 
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Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST:— 
Alone on the deep blue sea, as a ship thro’ the silence glides, 
An American seaman treads her decks, with thoughts op- 
pressed; 
For the solemn grandeur of the scere has moved his scul to 
prayer, 
He thinks of all he has loved and lost, of his childhoods happy 
home, 
Of his mother dear, of the friends that are gone, to that land 
never more to return, 
Then his fancy leaves the faded past, for dreams of the good 


to come 
From a Union grand among seamen bold, that shall make 


Brothers of these on the sea. 


How many people of this enlightened land, know 
how the seamen live from day to day? How many 
are there that ever gave ‘‘those who go down to the 
deep in ships’’ a second thought, that seamen have 
mothers, wives and families the same as other people 
must be a surprise to many. When people read in 
the daily papers of some case of brutality on board of 
ship, they express themselves as humanity should; 
but Iam sorry to say, they (the people) never take 
steps to prevent a re-occurance of such brutality. 
They could easily prevent such things happening, by 
instructing their representatives to vote for certain 
reforms that have time and time again been intro- 
duced in the House of Congress, yet have never been 
passed owing to the opposition of the ship owners, 
etc. In America we have a society called ‘‘The 
American Seamen’s Friend Society’’ which has the 
honor of being credited with doing an unmeasurable 
amount of good for seamen, yet has ever this society 
endeavored to better the condition of seamen while 
following their employment? I answer no, never in 
my experience have I ever met with an instance of 
where they (the American Seamen’s Friend Society) 
have ever endeavored to better the seamen socially 
and materially. Yet they preach sermons day by day 
to these men, knowing full well that by educating the 
seamen, there would be no necessity of the seamen 
needing their assistance. In my varied experience I 
have met men on board of ship, that were capable of 
filling any position on land, aye, even the Presidential 
chair. Yet these men were compelled to ‘‘follow the 
sea’’ as a profession by reason of having no friends 
on land to push them along—give them advice or even 
to welcome them when they arrived in port after a 
voyage. When a vessel arrives in port after a voyage 
the captain informs the crew that their services are 
not needed any longer, and they must go on shore, 
Remewber this friends, these nen have no money— 
no home—no friends; they go ashore and fall into the 
hands of those that are only too willing to receive 
them, the boarding masters. These people undertake 
to keep them until they are paid off, which generally 
occurs two or three days after their arrival. When 
the day comes for them to receive their earnings, they 
find to their sorrow that all they have due them be- 
longs to the boarding masters for debts just and un- 
just. The seamen having been plied with liquor until 
they could keep no account of what they had received, 
the boarding master informs them that they can stay 
in his house and they can pay him from their 
advance, he also promises them that he will procure 
them a ship. Yes, I am sorry to say that he is well 
able to do this owing to the inconsistence of our mari- 
time laws. But it costs the seamen $5 for him to do 
this for them. You will no doubt wonder why the 
seamen go to these people. Where else can he go 
under the circumstances? Therefore you will see that 
he mast go wherever he can. At last, after long years 
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men who have thought these things out, have come to 
the conclusion ‘‘that the only way seamen can better 
their condition’ is to do so by themselves. They 
therefore formed the Seamen’s Union, an organization 
governed by themselves and officered by men of their 
own chosing. Considering that by those means, 
they (the seamen) can better themselves socially and 
materially,’and become brothers one to another where- 
ever they may be; being banded together for their 
own mutual benefit and the betterment of their class. 
As a proof of the good the Seamen’s Unions are, I ask 
all to look at every one of the leading countries of the 
world and you will find that every respectable seamen 
of each country is a member of a Seamen’s Union. 
Sincerely yours, 
Capt. JOHN R. BELL, 
Secretary N. Y. Branch Seamen’s National Union. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST :— 

Believing that your readers would feel interested in 
our organization I have penned the following : 

If any one could have predicted nine months ago 
that this national organization would have to endure 
nine months of almost complete prostration of the 
trade, perhaps we would have become disheartened 
and demoralized. But the very contrary has been the 
result. We emerge from the enforced period of idle- 
ness with a larger membership and with six additional 
local unions. But of course our finances have suffered 
and the real struggle has been to maintain the former 
expenses of conducting our work. 

The United Garment Workers of America has been 
put to a severe test. The want of organization has 
been felt and now that the dormant energies of the 
oppressed workers of our great industry have been 
aroused it takes more than a siege against starvation 
to dishearten them. We have been taught the lesson 
of increasing our treasury during normal times in or- 
der to enable the organization and members to tide 
over any period of depression so liable to occur in our 
uncertain hap-hazard method of production. 

Notwithstanding the industrial condition seven 
wholesale manufacturers of Boston have recently 
adopted our union label and we have prosecuted our 
struggle against the eighteen firms of the Boston 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Association with very good 
prospects of ultimate success. The unions have 
generally sustained us in this matter by refusing their 
patronage toany designated dealer handling the goods 
of these firms, 

The large cloak house of Meyer Jonassen & Co., 
which has for years successfully withstood the attacks 
of various local organizations of the trade, is also be- 
ginning to realize the effect of the power of centraliza- 
tion in labor ranks. 

All in all we can say the Garment Workers have 
withstood the crisis well, now onward to victories 
new. 

The first copy of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
came duly to hand. Its wealth of excellent articles 
attests its worth. Long have we been waiting for just 
such a medium to spread the light of trade union- 
ism, and we have a double reason to feel proud 
while poring over its pages, for, was it not a garment 
worker who introduced the at last successful resolu- 
tion to publish it ? 

Cuas. F. REICHERS, General-Secretary, 
United Garment Workers of America, 
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Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

I am greatly pleased with the initial copy of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and will look forward 
with delight to its monthly visits. 

S. M. Massey, General Secretary, 

American Association of Street Railroad Employees 
of America. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; 

* * * * [tender you my hearty congratulation 
on both the make-up and contents of your magazine. 
It deserves and I wish it success. 

FRANK K. FOSTER, 
Editor Labor Leader. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

The initial copy of your new magazine received, 
and am much pleased with it. It is meat in appear- 
ance and brimful of the best thoughts of the best men 
in the labor movement. 

Wishing it every success, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
S. I. KENT, 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

The initial number of the monthly visitor received. 
Its typography, I may say, is faultless. The 
title page, representing an open volume, with an 
intertwining of several branches of honorable toil is 
in striking contrast with its background, representing 
the globe which we inhabit. Land and water are 
well represented, as well as that of the miner in his 
cavernous home, coupled with its general make-up 
and mechanical feature, it should receive the com- 
mendation of a thinking people. May its mission be 
fruitful of much good, is the wish of 

Yours, in Labor’s Cause, 
Joun W. Evans, Miner. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST arrived this morn- 
ing, and I have arranged to have the Ledger sent to 
you as an exchange. Mv ‘ Labor Chat’”’ therein ap- 

ars generally on Thursdays, and next Thursday I 

ope to be able to say something of the FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 

I have looked over your new venture, and must 
certainly congratulate you on your good taste in the 
general make-up of the magazine and on the wide 
scope you give to labor views. The plan of calling 
the old ‘‘ war horses’’ in and giving them a chance 
to be heard in the first number seems to me to have 
been a capital stroke. 

I wish you all success imaginable, 

Very truly yours, 
J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
Labor Editor, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


The Magazine is a beauty, and typographically a 
gem. May every success attend it. 
P. J. Mass, 
Chicago Typographical Union. 


We have received acopy of the first issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, the ofhcial organ of the 
American Federation of Labor, edited by Mr. Samuel 
Gompers. It bears marks of careful preparation, and 
contains articles on a variety of topics interesting to 
the working people, the most notable of which is ‘‘A 
Hopeful View,’’ by John Swinton, and ‘‘Direct Legis- 
lation,” by J. W. Sullivan. There cannot be too much 
literature on the social conditions, and we welcome 
the new edition to labor literature and wish for it that 
success it may deserve. It is neat typographically, 
and a credit to the organization by which it is pub- 
lished, the American Federation of Labor.—/ournal 
of the K. of L. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; 

Have received my copy of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST and I am proud of it, and I am sure its editor 
ought to be, because it is good in every respect. Will 
try and get as many subscribers as possible. Wishing 
success to the paper, to the cause and to yourself, I 
am, Yours fraternally, 

A. TODTENHAUSEN, 
Knoxvilie Tailor’s Union. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

I have your kind favor of the 26th ult., with copy of 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Please accept my thanks 
for your kindness in remembering me, and I will at a 
later period try to comply with your suggestion to 
write something for your paper. Allow me to con- 
gratulate you on the form, as well as the general 
scope of your magazine, and I trust it will meet with 
the great success that it deserves. 

Yours very truly, 
L. E. McGann, M. C. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

The first number of the FEDERATIONIST is a good 
one. Frank K. Foster’s letter was indeed great. 
Send me a few sample copies. I am sure I shall be 
able to secure a large number of subscriptions for it. 
With best wishes for success, I am, 

Yours fraternally, 
C. L. DRUMMOND, 
Fort Wayne Typographical Union. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

The FEDERATIONIST is to hand two daysago. Iam 
much pleased with it. I think it is a very creditable 
magazine, and I believe it will accomplish much good 
in educating the people on ——s pertaining to 
their interests. Yours fraternally, 

JAMES BRETTELL, 
Amal. Asso’n Iron and Steel Workers. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 
Iam in receipt of the FEDERATIONIST. It presents 
a very handsome appearance. May success follow its 
course. Yours fraternally, 
A. G. WINES, Secretary-Treasurer, 
International Typographical Union. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

The first issue of the FEDERATIONIST to hand, and I 
candidly say that the same exceeded my expectations. 
It is a worthy ally in our great and noble cause, and I 
am sure under your guidance its columns will not be 
prostituted to further personal and peanut politics. In 
my opinion the FEDERATIONIST is the ideal labor 
paper. Yours fraternally, 

Gero. L. Horn, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Bakers’ and Confectioners’ International Union. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is just what was 
needed by all labor organizations. I wish it every 
success. 

E. P. EPPuy, 
Secretary Federation of Trades. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

I am in receipt of the first copy of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, and wish to congratulate you on its 
appearance. It is indeed excellent. May every suc- 
cess attend it. Yours fraternally, 

Ep. E. MALLORY, Secretary, 
Retail Clerks’ National Protective Association. 
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Trade Unions and Lords. 

The Parliamentary Committee of the British Trades’ 
Union Congress has issued the following manifesto 
on the abandonment by the government of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability bill owing to amendments made to 
the measure by the House of Lords:— 

i the Industrial Population of the United King- 
‘om:— 

FELLOW WoRKERS—The Employers’ Liability bill 
having been abandoned in consequence of the persist- 
ency with which the House of Lords insisted upon the 
insertion of provisions to enable employers and work- 
men to contract themselves out of the act, thus ren- 
dering the measure entirely worthless from the 
workers’ point to view, we need scarcely remind you 
that for more than thirteen years our Trades Union 
Congress has annually, by a unanimous vote, declared 
itself entirely opposed to the system of contracting 
out of an act of Parliament. The government, and 
particularly the Home Secretary, have given every 
evidence of their desire to amend the law in accord- 
ance with the repeated wish of the workpeople of the 
United Kingdom. We regret to state, however, that 
their labors have been absolutely frustrated by a body 
of irresponsible legislators acting on behalf of a few 
industrial corporations, in which many of them are 
personally interested. We now appeal to you to say 
whether you will thus continue to allow the House of 
Lords to block the path of your industrial progress as 
well as to render insecure your lives and limbs when 
toiling from day to day to enrich them and the nation. 
What use to you is the right to vote? What does it 
avail to you that a majority of the elected representa- 
tives of the people decide in your favor while a privi- 
ledged few are permitted to make a mockery of the 
most extended franchise and all representative author- 
ity: 

It is now necessary for you to decide whether you 
will tamely submit to this contemptuous treatment, or 
that you will determine to teach the House of Lords 
that they cannot oppose your will with impunity, 
The present crisis affords you an excellent opportunity 
for driving home an effective lesson of resistance to 
insolent and arbitrary power. If it is thus possible for 
the House of Lords to continue to thwart the voice of 
the constituencies and reject every measure except 
those which are in accord with its interests and sym- 
pathies, the time has come when the House of 
Commons should be dismissed as an effete and useless 
institution for representing the national will. We 
again appeal to you to prove worthy of the noble 
deeds done by your forefathers, who through priva- 
tions and suffering won for you the freedom which 
you now possess and which we call upon you to main- 
tain and improve. 

In order to give the fullest opportunity to organize 
and make effective the wishes wees association in 
the Kingdom the Trades Union Congress, Parliamen- 
tary Committee and the ),ondon Trades Council have 
taken united action in calling a National Labor Con- 
ference to be held in London on Saturday, March 17 
next. Every trade, labor or friendly society through- 
out the United Kingdom is urged forthwith to elect 
their representatives to attend this conference. On 
the following day, Sunday, March 18, a great demon- 
stration and procession to Hyde Park will take place 
where resolutions will be submitted for adoption 
expressive of the views of those present on this 
momentous question. 

J. Burns, M. P.; B. Cooper, L. C. C.; J. Mawdsley, 
J. P.; C. A. Gibson; J. A. Morgan; Ald. B. Tillett, L. 
C. C.; J. H. Wilson, M. P.; W. C. Steadman, L. C. C. 

CEARLES FENWICK, M., P. 
GEORGE SHIPTON, Joint Secretaries, 

Issued on behalf of the Trades Union Congress 
Parliamentary Committee, representing the organized 
industries of the United Kingdom, and the London 
Trades’ Council, representing the labor organizations 
of the metropolis. 


The demonstration was one of the most imposing 
ever held in the history of labor. There were 
nearly 100,000 workmen present. Addresses were 
made from sixteen stands and resolutions adopted 
simultaneously in accordance with the demands out- 
lined in the call. 
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As Others See Us. 


A trade union paper, in the full sense of the term, is the best 
that can be said of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, the first issue 
of which just made its appearance. It is what the Federation 
intended it, and no doubt wants it to be, a fearless and yet con- 
servative. a broad and yet profound defender of the principles of 
the Trade Union movement. So much can be learned from the first 
copy, which is supposed to breathe the spirit and the objects for 
which the paper shall stand. Typographically a splendid piece 
of work, the twenty page magazine with a beautifully designed 
cover, representing a number of artisans engaged at their daily 
toil, presents a very pleasing appearance. 

The editor’s salutatory is the most noteworthy literary feature 
of the paper. The future course of the paper is clearly outlined. 
In accordauce with the well known views of Mr. Gompers on 
the Labor Movement, which have been endorsed by the Federa- 
tion time and again, and may be accepted as the principles of 
the great majority of the Trade Unionists of the country. 

The editor, however, does not desire to impose his opinions 
upon the readers to the exclusion of other thoughts and theories 
so diversified on the questions of Labor. On the contrary, he is 
anxious to place the columns of the new paper at the disposal of 
all co-workers whocare to discuss the problems of the day, as far 
as they relate to the Labor Movement, 

And this, indeed, is the most valuable feature of the FEDERA- 
TIONIST, and one that will gain for it thousands of friends. 

As Trades Unionists we want a free tribune for the discussion 
of all shades of opinion. We want a forum where every voice 
can be heard that is willing to do battle for the common cause. 

We want an advocate that can afford to be broad, char.table, 
and tolerant, because of the truths that he preaches, and that 
shall always be able to bear the sunbeams of the brightest critic 
on the literary firmament. The more light the better for all. 

The contributions in the first issue show that the editor is as 
good as his word. There are articles from conservatives and 
radicals, pro and con the principles of socialism, for and against 
the conservative policy of trade unionism, all essentially seeking 
the same object, the enlightenment of the unionists, in whose 
behalf they are written. 

We shail reproduce a number of these contributions in the 
Journal, thus saving ourselves the review which they certainly 
deserve. Again, however, we express the hope that our mem- 
bers will do all in their power to make the paper a success. It is 
well worth the effort. Long live the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
1st.—Bakers’ Journaié. 





No. 1 Vol I of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official 
monthly magazine of the American Federation of Labor, pub- 
lished at 14 Clinton Place, New York, Samuel Gompers, editor. 
It isa neat, pretty, finely constructed twenty page affair, and 
will fill that long known “long felt want.’ The edition before 
us contains articles from the ablest labor writers in the land.— 
People’s Herald, Auburn, Me. 


The first issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is out, and 
reflects great credit on Editor Gompers’ reintroduction into 
active journalism. It isa magazine of the highest grade, and 
comes to fill a long felt want—one that should have been recog- 
nized years ago.—Ballimore Trade Unionist. 


The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official magazine of the 
American Federation of Labor. Vol. I, No. 1, is at hand, and it is 
a beauty. It is executed in the highest style of the printing art, 
and exceptionally well edited.—A/:/waukee Industrial Register. 


The first number of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. the official 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, edited by Presi- 
dent Sam Gompers, is just received. To say that it surpasses our 
most roseate anticipations is putting it mildly. For inexpensive 
and yet valuable reading we know of no other mag zine of its 
kind to equalit. If it maintains throughout its life the same 
strength and vigor displayed, the organization of which it is the 
exponent need never blush for its birth.—A/ine Workers’ Journal. 

We have received and read with pleasure and profit the first 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. The magazine isin 
every respect a splendid production, and should be in the hands 
of all citizens who desire to help adjust the present economic and 
social wrongs on the basis of right and justice.— 7he Tut/or 

The AMERICAN FEDFRATIONIST, the « fficial journal of the 
American Federation of Labor, made its first appearance March 
ist. The make-up is neat and tasteful, the contents rich and 
versatile. Articles from well known men, representative of the 
most diverse schools of thought on the labor question make the 
FEDERATIONIST interesting and educational.—Drewery Wurk- 
men’s Journal, 


The American Federation of Labor beginsthis month the pub- 
lication, at New York, of a twenty-page official monthly maga- 
zine, with the title of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, “ devoted to 
the interests and voicing the demands of the Trade Union Move- 
ment. If the FEDERATIONIST fulfills the promise of the first 
number, in the variety and character of the matter printed and 
in typographical appearance, it will rank high among the jour- 
nals devoted to the cause of the wage-earner.—Pudlic Opinion. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
following firms: 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

S. OTTENBERG & BROS’ CIGARS. 

BOUVE-CRAWFORD & CO’S SHOES. 

BICYCLE WHEEL WORKS’ BICYCLES. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT COMPANY’S BISCUITS. 

JACKSON BREWERY, LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO’SCARRIAGES & WAGONS. 

PRAY, SMALL & CO., SHOES. 

MEYER JONASSEN & CO., CLOAKS. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

BOSTON CLOT HING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CLOTHING, 

- eee 

ELSEE to it pane your newsdealer keeps the AMERICAN 


FEDERATIONIST on sale. Insist on it. 
————+ oe 


To the Trade and Labor Unions afiiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor: 

FELLOW WORKMEN—The Chicago convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor very thoroughly discussed and reterred 
the sub-joined programme for your consideration with the view 
of having the delegates to the 14th annual convention of the A 
F. of L. instructed by each and every union as to what action 
should be taken upon the same. 

The Executive Council has decided that the organizations 
should be requested to discuss and instruct their delegates upon 
each of the propositions separately, thus giving the opportunity 
for a concentration of effort upon those propositions in the pro 
gramme upon which all are agreed, or the adoption of them asa 
whole, should that course be deemed advisable. 

National and International Unions not holding conventions 
prior to December ist, 1894, are requested to submit the matter 
seriatum toa referendum vote of the members. The following 
is the 


POLITICAL PROGRAMME. 

WHEREAS, The Trade Unionists of Great Britain have, by 
the light of experience and the logic of progress, adopted the 
principle of independent labor politics as an auxiliary to their 
economic action, and 

WHEREAS, Such action has resulted in the most gratifying 
success, and 

WHER#AS, Such independent labor politics are based upon 
the following programme, to wit.: 

Compulsory education, 

Direct legislation. 

A legal eight-hour workday. 

Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home. 

Liability of employers forinjury to health, body or life. 

The abolition of contract system in all pubiic work. 

The abolition of the sweating system. 

The municipal ownership of street cars, and gas and 
electric plants for public distribution of light, heat and power. 

9. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, railroads 
and mines, 

to. The collective ownership by the people of all means of 
production and distribution. 

11. The principle of referendum in all legislation. There- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the convention hereby indorse this political 
action of our British comrades, and 

Resolved, That this programme and basis of a political labor 
movement be and is hereby submitted for the consideration of 
the labor organizations of America, with the request that their 
delegates to the next annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, be instructed on this most important subject. 


CONFERENCE WITH THE K, of L. 


Every mail brings tothe officers of the American Federation 
of Labor a large number of inquiries in reference to the confer- 
ence of the committee elected by the Chicago convention to 
confer with the officers of the K. of L., ‘ todiscuss the condition 
of the working people of the country, and to suggest and further 
Some plan whereby the various labor organizations will be 
brought into closer touch with each other, so as to work in har- 
mony for the amelioration of the condition of the masses.’’ In 
the invitation to the Federation to appoint the conference com- 
mittee, Messrs. Sovereign and Hayes expressed a wish to learn 
the earliest time our committee desired the conference to take 
place. In response the following lette: was written: 

New YorK, January 4, 1594. 
Messrs. J. R. Sovereign and John W’. Haves, General Master 

Workman and Gen'l Secretary Treasurer of the Knights of 

Labor, Philadelphia, Pa : 

GENTLEMEN—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your favor ofthe 14th inst.. conveying the substance of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Assembly of the Knights of Labor 
held in Philadelphia November 14-28th. The same was laid 
before the convention of the American Federation of Labor held 
in Chicago, Ill., December r1-1oth, and in compliance with the 
request therein contained, three representatives were appointed 
for the purpose of meeting and conferring with representatives 
of other National organizations as indicated in your letter. 

The representatives selected on behalf of the American Fed - 
eration of Labor are Mr. P. J. McGuire, Mr. Frank K. Foster and 
Samuel Gompers, and having conferred in reference to the sug- 
gestion you make concerning the time and place of meeting, we 
have deemed it advisable to suggest, that the FIRST WEEK IN 
FEBRUARY would be about the most convenient, and since Phil 
adelphia is the headquarters of your organization, as wellas the 
residence of one of our colleagues. that that city be the place.™ 

It affords me pleasure to be enabled to state that the fraterkal 
spirit permeating your letter was very cordially received, and 
the request for the selection of the representatives, with > aaa 
agreed to. 

Earnestly hoping that the conference may be —e of 
great good tothe toiling masses of our country, I am. with great 
respect, Yours very truly, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Fedetation of }abor. 
Tothis letter the following reply was received ; 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 13th, 1894. 
Samuel Gompers, Esq., President American Federation of Labor, 
No. 14 Clinton Place, N. Y. City. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER —I am in receipt of your favor of 
the 4th instant, conveying the action ofthe American Federation 
of Labor in response to the resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly of the Knights of Labor inviting the various Natioyal 
Organizations to meet in conference, and regret that the time 
set by you (first week in February) is not convenient, owing to 
fact that our General Master Workman is at presentin the West, 
and will not be able to reach this city until late in the next 
month. 

I have submitted your letter to him, and shall notify you when 
he returns, so you can have sufficient time to make the necessary 
arrangements with your associates. 

Truly and fraternally yours, 
Jno. W. Haves, Gen’'l Sec. Treas. 

Having waited for nearly two months, and the promised noti- 
fication not having been received, as well as a number of com- 
plaints reaching the FEDERATION office from affiliated unions 
charging that there was a purpose in the delay, the following 
letter was sent: 

NEW York, March 9, 1804. 
Vr. John W. Haves, Sec.-Treas. Knights of Labor, 814 N. Broad 
st., Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Dear Sir—In your letter of January 13th being a reply to mine 
of January 4th, you stated that as Mr. Sovereign was then in the 
West and would not return East until the end of February, you 
suggested that the matter of selecting a time and place for the 
conference should be deferred until that time.. Weare now far 
into the month of March and I have not heard further from you 
upon the subject matter. 

The object of my writing is to ascertain what disposition ex- 
ists on your part to carry out the purpose for which the A, F. of 
1. was invited to elect the committee. 

Permit me to add that the action of the Knights of Labor of 
Boston in antagonizing the efforts of the Garment Workers en- 
gaged in a contest with their employers is not likely to con- 
tribute much towards allaying the differences heretofore ex- 
isting. 

In communications recently received at this office it has been 
urged that the reason for the delay of the meeting on the part 
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of the Knights of Labor was that the old policy of antagonism to 
trade unions might be continued without the defensive measure 
being taken by the A. F. of L. and its affiliated trade unions to 
counteract it. 

I am loath to believe that this is the cause, but I beg to assure 
you that unless something tangible is done to bring about more 
harmonious relations, our fellow unionists will be compelled to 
take such action to defend their organization, their interests 
and their fellow workers as they in their judgment may deem 
necessary under the circumstances, 

The convention of the A. F. of L. understood the proposition 
emanating from you to be intended for the settlement of any 
dispute that may have arisen ; and to arrive at an understand- 
ing by which a common concert of action may be had in the 
labor movement. It was this understanding which prompted 
the convention to select the committee with promptness. It was 
this that I hoped would be accomplished, and it pains me to be 
compelled to write the above. 

Trusting that I may hear from you at an early date, and repeat- 
ing my earnest wish that good may result from the conference, 
Iam, Fraternally yours. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 

The following is the reply received ; 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 13th, 1804. 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of Labor: 

Dear Sir and Brother—In reply to your esteemed favor of the 
oth inst., will say that the delay in calling the conference to- 
gether is caused by the failure of the other organizations to 
whom we have written, requesting them to name their dele- 
gates. For instance, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
write, on March 8, to the effect that they have accepted the in- 
vitation, but require more time so as to select the delegates 
whom they wish to have represent them. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen write,on March 10 
to say that they have laid our communication before their officers 
and will let us know as soon as possible. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers write to say that they must first lay the 
matter before their convention, which will take place about 
Mayr. Just as soon as we can receive definite information the 
call will be issued and the place selected. 

I assure you that there is no disposition on the part of any of 
the general officers of the Knights of Labor to raise any antag- 
onism to the trades unions of the country. 

Trusting this will be satisfactory, I am 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN W. Hayes, G. 5, T. 

In order that the responsibility for the delay in holding the 
conference may be placed where it rightly belongs, and our 
fellow workers may know that neither the A. F. of L. officers or 
its conference committee are blamable, we have deemed it nec- 
essary to make public the above correspondence. 


CONVENTIONS OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS FOR 
APRIL. 
Cotton Mule Spinners’ Association, Boston Mass., 2d inst. 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes Nat. Alliance, St. Louis, Mo., 
oth inst. 
United Mine Workers of America, Columbus, O., roth inst. 
Seamen's National Union, Boston, Mass, 
Lasters’ Protective Union, Boston, Mass., 25th inst. 


BOYCOTT LIFTED. 

The strike of the machinists employed by the Armour Pack- 
ing Company, inaugurated last August, has come to anend with 
a complete victory for organized labor. The men objected in 
the first place to a cut in their wages and the company refused 
to recede from their position. A boycott was declared upon the 
works of the Armour Packing Company and endorsed by the 
Chicago Convention of the A. F. of L. This action evidently had 
the desired effect, and at a conference an agreement was entered 
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into by which the reduction was withdrawn and “time and a 
quarter’ for overtime was secured, the old men to return to 
work to their old places. The agreement being satisfactory, the 
boycott upon the product of the Armour Packing Co. has been 
declared off. 


Pursuant to a resolution of the Chicago Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor every Union and every National 
and International Local and Central Labor Union and Trades 
Council is earnestly requested to pass resolutions favoring the 
Government ownership and control of the telegraph and tele- 
phone systems of our country. All should send a copy of the 
resolution signed and sealed to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives at the national 
capital. 

The International Typographical Union has its committee 
stationed at Washington for the purpose of urging the enact- 
ment of a law by which this much desired end shall be achieved. 
Apart from passing and forwarding the resolution referred to, 
unions should place themselves in communication with the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. A. L. Randall, 423 G street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C. Read his article in another column 
of this issue. 


Ask your newsdealer to handle and keep on sale 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Jnsist upon it. 














